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ie ane Aspects or. Clussification Administration 


By 
W. H. McReynolds, 
Director of Classification. 




































One of the most important responsibilities of the dunartnentel ‘and the 
rd in the administration of the Classification Act is keeping allocations 
ey correctly adjusted one to another. This means taking. 
rimary Functions account of changes in duties and responsibilities of 
Keep Alloca- positions as they materially change, and straightening 
ns Adjusted out grades where inconsistencies and lack of uniformity 
on are found to exist. As a procedure for accomplishing 
ese results. the group athe apts has been found to be very Sabie tee boey i 


. By a survey we mean a classification audit of all the nositions in a 
ven group so as to determine the facts currently and make whatever class- 
ification adjustments are found to be necessary. The scope 
urve $s as of a survey may include several hundred positions in a divi- 
a Classifica~ sion or small bureau or it may include several thousand 
tion Audit positions in a large bureau. In some cases it is not con- 
hi fined within the organizational lines of one department, 

oy cover quae a positions ina oven field of work, or seried¢ of classes, 


ilities of each position are thoroughly Sueeth encom Each soutien is 

iar dealt with not only by itself--which is as far as a good 
ividual many investigations of single positions go--but also with 
sitions particular regard to its relationships: 

: (1) Its relation to the functions and structure of the 
organization in which it is located: 

Its relation to other positions in the same organization. 

Its similarity to or divergence from other positions in the same field 
ork wherever they may be located in the departmental service. 


All these eenects of relationship are extremely important. The fact. 
Many related positions are thus investigated aud aporaised simulten~ 
ly gives the survey or classification-eudit a great advantage as con- 
ted with a procedure of dealing with such positions one at a time at 
egated intervals. 

We are able more effestively to secvre usiformity and coordination 
ehonat i ond Within awl across departmental linss, 

i (2) There is doveloped a definiteness of kuowledge on 
ts of the part of the bureau, 4dae department, the employees, 
a Surve and the Board alike as to the proper relative alloca- 
tions of all the positions in a given unit or in a given 
‘of work, one to another, 

There are built up some thoroughly considered and deliberate alloca- 
precedents and standards together with a background of facts that 





















































permits the use of such precedents and standards in other cases, not 
blindly or mechanically, but intelligently by comparisons of facts. 

(4) Furthermore, surveys sometimes bring to light quite material changes 
in duties and responsibilities which have developed so gradually that the 
department itself was not aware of them. 


Another beneficial aspect of a survey--although perhaps a somewhat minor 
one--is that it paves the way for a simplification of the clerical procedure 
between the department concerned and the Board. This is 


Survey Lessens particularly true where the survey includes one or more 
Clerical Work groups composed of identical positions. In such cases a 


master classification sheet is prepared. This one sheet 
then represents all the identical positions in the group, no matter how many 4 
there are. Original action in connection with the survey is taken by the A 
department and the Board upon the master sheet, to which is attached simply 
a list of the names of the employees occupying the positions. Subsequent 
changes in the personnel of the group, such as new appointments, replacement 
of an employee by another, and separations are followed through, not by a 
new classification sheet, completely executed, which is now gencrally the 
case, but by changes in the list only in the denartment's and board's files. 


Another project having possibilities of important future development is 
making more conveniently available for future use the basic information we 
accumulate. This is done through an office study and 


Information analysis of the facts in our files wnich concern a given — 
Obtained Develops series of classas, i.¢., all classes in @ fivenee ms 


New Specifications of work covering several or many grades. The employee 
working on such an assignment is required to study class-— 

ification sheets, investigators! and examiners! reports, transcripts of hears — 

ings, and particularly survey reports. The first product of his analysis 

is a list of the pertinent factors which enter into the allocations of posi= 

tions in the field assigned him. After this has been reviewed, he writes 

a& unified report, discussing in particular the differentiation in the char- 

acteristics or combinations of these factors as among the several grades, . 

and defining an allocation policy for the positions concerned. | 


The significance of this work lies not only in the fact that its results > | 
will be helpful to the investigators, examiners, and officials of the Board, 
and that necessary readjustments in alloc:tions will come to light thereby, 
but also in the fact that it constitutes the first step in the WIA Nate of 7 | 
revised class specifications for the departmental service. i 


We have made up our minds that there is little advantage in issuing 
revised class specifications unless they are both clear and useful to the 
departmental officials as well as to ourselves. For this reason wo have 
departed from the usual method of doing this vork by ee that a prelim> 
inary office analysis be made in writing and that it b« sed upon as @ e 
statement of cxisting allocation policy, before the vom is incorporat 
in formal style in published class specifications. We have tentatively decid 
also, in the interests of clarity and uscfulness, that the rcvised class spec- 
ifications will be accompanied by certain running text; for example, explana- 
tions of the meaning with which certain torms and expressions are used in the y 
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cifications, or statements in Ries: Fors cf the Thee of distinction 
1ong Gertain of the classes. : 


) Of course the largest project that we have to look.forward to is the 
xtension of classification administration to the field ssrvioe. luch has 
d been said Upon, that subject and mach will continue to be said, and 
ald Class- it is not Ry purpose to'discuss the matter, in detail. However, 
cation there are a few points of broad. significance that, I would like 
proaching.° to, et ion) First of all, it is contemplated that, except for 
: certain groups of positions for’ which a special procedure is 

ded, there Will be one coordinated classification and pay system for both 
ae and. ae services not two separate | plans. There 18 | ores 


Tvice will, however, "depend fully as mach upon the cooperation of the 
artmental beficials in Washington ag upon any authority and any eppropria- 
on fiven to the board. 


The closing report of the Personnel Classification Board contains a 
ther complete general discussion of the classification. »roblem. It is 
¥ well worth while readings, for there is much in that report, 
osing Report I believe, that would be helnful to administrative officials 
6 Out Facts in dealing with problems in the denartmental service as well 
Detail as in dealing with the correlated classification adjustments 
VG which they themselves are authorized to make in their field 


ein this report we stated frankly that the contemplated procedure for class-— 
fication adiinistration which we described in that volume wes bascd on the, 

a assump ion that there would be set up in each department and establishment an 
rganization unit to exercise a closely-lmit control by the department itself 

er the collection of facts and their analysis and evaluation and to make appro- 
ate recommendations to the Board. This unit would act for the various field 
ffices and burcaus of the department in somewhat tne samé capacity as the 

gard now ects for the departments in Wa Sane that is, as a coordinating 


“and. have cane effort | to obtain the facts currently as to their field 
‘ih positions and to appraise and allocate them in a system- 
evartnents atic and wniform manner, the difficulties of future clasgi- 
ready Olass- fication administration are very materially diminished, 
g Field both for those departments and the board. It is not too 

“4 much to say, I imagine, that the departments which are 
such work well are actually expericncing the advantages of a systematic 
fication in managing their field forces and in getting the facts and 


ee 


ne the answers on many of their field personnel problems. 


An utrective Auaiting Prceedure For Rreuverting 


Duplicate Fayine Sy ee a) a Or OLner bacpeses 


By 
James B. Sellars, Chicf Auditor 
Plant Quarantine and Control Adminis tre tion. 































One of the important objects of a bureau administrative audit, of aim eh 
of vouchers is to prevent duplicate payments. In this connection, the ideal © 
procedure for detecting duplication is one which prevents the payment of the 
second voucher which, if paid, would represent a duplicate payment. This LS 
far better than a procedure which may find that a duplicate payment has been 
made, which necessitates a request on the payee for a refund, with attendant , 
embarrassment and danger that restitution will not be made. ; 


The system described in the following paragraphs, which has been develope d 
and is in use by the Plant Quarantine and Control Administration, meets the 
aforementioned requirement. It is simple in oporation, AS has proved to bo 
very satisfactory and productive of information that is put to practical end 
important use. 


In comection with vouchers paid in Washington, duplicate payments are ! 
‘avoided. In the handling of vouchers paid in the field by temporary spe ecial 
disbursing agents, the record will net in all cases prevent duplicate paymen 
but these are detected at once and immediate adjustmonts are obtained. Biels 
@isbursing agent's vouchers are submitted to Washington weekly for Md Ge 


The vouchersinandled by this Administration fall into four general cla 
as follows: Pay roll vouchers, reimbursement vouchers, purchase vouchers, agre 
ment voucners. These various classes of vouchers are sub-divided. the pay re 
vouchers are sub-divided into three clesses: Washington pay roll, field pay 
roll and labor pay roll. ‘The reimbursement accounts end purchase vouchers a: 
not sub-divided into classes, but each group is handled in a single-class. 
agreement vouchers fall into four divisions, ronreacuting informal agreencn 
formal agreements, leases and public utilitics. ; 


_A card index of cach appointee, both Washington and field, is minted: 
in the Audit Section, for use in checxing pay Tolls. These cards are carr 
in & visible file in one straight alphebstical list, including 
Pay Roll bota Washington and field apsnointces and tomporary laborers empl 
Vouchers under letter of authorization. ‘Therefore, the record of Ppaymen 
to any particular employee can appear at only one point. This 
cord is quickly prepared and carries information which showld appear upon » 
pay roll. In addition to this information, cach card carries a blocked s 
showin; the months from January to Deconber, inclusive, on the left side w 
calendar years across the top. Whon the pay roll for any particular month 
audited and found correct, a pencil chock mark is placed in the appropriate 
square in this blocked space, representing the month and year invelvod. For 
the Washington pay rolls two check marks are placed in cach ec because t 
pay rolls are prepared each month. For the field pay rolls onl y ene check © 
mark is placed in the square for any one month. Should a a pay roll later be 
presented for audit carrying the name of an employee wees salary for any pa 
ticular month had previously been checked. in the appropriate gsquarc, the pre 





: 
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vious check acts as an automatic reminder to the: auditor that a previous yay- 


"ment has been made. The presence of a check: mark in,.tae square for any par- 
ticular month automatically prewents the vassins of a swbsequent voucher. 
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In the handling of labor »ay rolls, effort. is.made not only to prevent du»- 
licate payments, Dt. 2lso to prevent such tenmorary:. workers: being emmloved dur- 
_ ing any one year under lottor of authorization: boyond the Civil Sorvice or de- 

I) Partmental limitations. The card records of these, workers. are maintained in the 
Visible file mentioned above in straight alvhabctical order, The record, under 
each nay roll is entered wpon this card, showing the inclusivo dates, the number 
/ of authorization, and the accurmlated days during the..nresent. season's employ- 
ment. Tae number of days on exch individual roll: is not shown on the card, since 
the purpose of the record is to »revent duplicate payments and we are, therefore, 
_intcrested only in locating duplications. of periods. of service. .By cntering.. 
this information on one line of the card, and cach subsequent pay roll entry. - 

| upon the next following blank line, there is before the. auditor at the tine” 

) of making each entry, a record of the periods of. cach previous. employment, and 
the total number of days emploved during the present season. While this. is not 
SO.nearly automatic in the preventing of duplicate. payments as .tho method. of 
handling the pay rolls as indicated. above, it does, nevertheless, bring: .before 
the auditor the record of previous periods of employment. rer 


The card record maintained coverins reimbursement accounts, purchase 

vouchers, and vouchers under. eall-forms of -agrcement, provides for entering 
io. on one line of the card for the individual payee, 
Reimbursement accounts, a.record. of the period covered, the. amount of- the 
| Berchase Vouchers and . voucher and.the date audited. The carrying of this 
‘ Vouchers Under. All _. information on the visible index card has proven 
" Forms of Agreement . very effective in preventing the passing of duplicate 

} vouchers, since it serves to bring before the eyes. 
‘of the eittor at the time of entering each voucher the record of the periods _ 
covered by all previous vouchers 





hese eee are made on strong, licht weight cards .(vhite Boma gti: tance 
“28, 100% raz) about 84 inches lonz by 4% inches wide, punched with 12 holes 
across one end and See, loose leaf visible binders. 
Tynes of Cards These binders are indexcd and the cards are filed. alphabeti- 
and Binders Used cally.’ The binders are 11 inches wide by 17 inches high 
and each pase willaccormodate a maximum of 25 cards. The 
cards are so erivenced in the binders that when the book is opened to any page 
the lover margin of each card on the pase is visible, and on this visible marin 
. is placed the name and address. of the payee. 
These binders. are all feaE on a table centrally located in the Auditing 
) Section so that they are available to all auditors. When one of the auditors. 
has completed the auditin.; of a number of vouchers, he takes.them to the table 
ty where the record binders are kept and proceeds to enter the record of each 
) voucher on the appropriate card. When-one of the books is opened to any page 
® the names of the payees on all cards on that page are readily visible without 
- movin= any of the cards, Tho auditor merely glances down the page until the 
proper name is reached and makes the record on that card. This saves the time 
) which would be required to search out the card in a vertical file, take out the 
| card, make the entry, and return the card to its proper place,.in the file. 


our er sem 


It should be understood that the “records mentioned above are in no sense 
duplications of the bookkeeping record. They are used as a check to prevent — 
duplicate payments. The time involved in making and main- ~ 
No Duplication taining the records is relatively small, and has been absorbed | 










of Bookkeeping by the resular force of the Audits Section without any addi- 
Records tional help. The results obtained in. preventing the paynent 


of duplicate vouchers and its use for other purposes has amp 
justified the Pale eneee of the. records even though it had required additiona 
assistance. ea 


1. Prevents duplicate payments. 
2. Prevents the exceeding of Civil Service or departmental linitations on & 
employment of certain temporary workers during any one year — 





Purposes Which ' under letters of authorization. ; 
Record Serves 3. Furnishes alphabetical reference list and fiscal ‘record — 


of all payees, including all employees. ; 
4. Complete record of all employments under letters of authorization, includ= % 
ing names, projects, rate of payment, and period of time employed. 
5. A medium for automatic holding up of payments for any special Ts250 a 
by putting "stop orders" or notes on the cards. 


eee Aorta 
INVENTORY RECORD CARDS 


The inventory record card covering a specific article of government prop- 
erty should include the date of acquisition, authority under which purchased, ~ 
cost, and a comprehensive description with serial number, if any. Such means 7} 
of identification are of material assistance in making a physical check of | i 
government property each year. However, in the case of certain technical equip= 
ment a full descriptive identification is insufficient to insure a correct 7 
physical check. The officers in charge of the larger field stations of the 
Department of Agriculture often assign to an assistant the responsibility of d 
taking an inventory at the end of the fiscal year, and in many cases this assist 
ant is not a professional man and is therefore not familiar with articles of. 
a technical nature. It is not expected that every worker in the Department of 
Agriculture should be able to describe such articles as Duboscq Colorinmeter, 
Revolving Microtome, Convertible Sub-stage Lamp, Aplanatic Magnifier, Paraboloid 
Condenser, Telcmagnifier, Hygrothermograph, and Photomicrographic Camera. . 





As a means of insuring a practical and definite location of any article or 
piece of equipment which is being carried on inventory it is suggested that a 
cut of the particular article be made from the trade catalog and mounted on the — 
reverse side of the inventory card. By using this dual means of identification» a 
there should be no reason for carrying an article on inventory under more than — 
one classification. 


Contributed by--= 
_ Dewey L. Varmette, Chief Scientific Aid, 
U,S. Peach Disease Field Laboratory, — q 
Bureau of Plant Industry, Fort Valley, Ga. 
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uxecutive tpisrams - "Jo Hire but hot To #ire" 


By 
F, H. Spencer, Business Manager, 
Bureau of Entonmolosy. 


Confronted with a bottle of sour milk, the inexperienced cook throws 
it away. The seasoned housekeeper proceeds to make cookies. 


Too many employment managers are of the "throw-it-away" school. If 
Man does not come up to expectations on his first assignment, out he 
> goes. No effort is mde to find out where the trouble lay, how it might 
"have been corrected, or whether the employee might not have been simply 
| the proverbial "square peg in a round hole." 


A policy of this sort does not appeal to the personnel executive who 

has mach sense of responsibility to his organization or fairness to his 

Bee Oyees. We live in a machine age, but the human element is still the 

; "most vital factor in industry. It takes time and costs money to hire 
and train an employee. Is it good business to lose that investment by 

discharging him without making every effort to place him where he can play 

an €ifective part in>the functioning of the organization? Is it fair to 

- the employee? Does it promote morale? If there was ever a day when 

"hard-boiled" and "efficient" were synonymous terms in management, that 

Daay is definitely past. 





But the sorting of square and round pees and their placement in the 
_ proper holes is only a part of the picture of employment management, and 
‘a rather negative part at that. What about the people who are making 
good in their present positions? The alert manager is always one step 
‘ahead of the situation, thinking, "Is Smith's job bringing out his full 
capabilities? Shouldn't Jones be moved uy at the first opening? Is 
Brown ready for Green's place when he retires?" He is just as anxious 
FO recognize merit as he is to weed out inefficiency - to train his 

) men for additional responsibilities and to see that their fitness for 
“such responsibilities is recognized by promotions. 


& 


q And such a policy pays. Nothing so inspires loyalty and enthusiasm 

in an organization as the knowledge that the men at the top have come up 

from the ranks, that there is room in hish places for other men of industry 
a ability, and that the coor of opportunity for useful service and 

vancement is open to everyone. With this imowledge, an employee in a 

y small job can be happy. Without it, a department manager will feel 


he walls of 2 blind alley closing in on hin. 


The modern employment manager will see to it that his organization 
ene which not only hires mon, but which also places them intelligently, 
rains them, and offers them that opportunity for advancement which every 
normal human being craves. 
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i ~ The bureau of Agricultural Engineering © 


* By 
Be S. H. McCrory, Chief, 
ae Bureau of Agricultural Engineering 





a. nucleus of the Bureau of Agricultural Engineering was formed on July 1, 

_ 186 when there was set wo by Congress as a Branch of the Office of Experiment 

4 Stations a unit designated as "Irrigation Information", the duties of which were 

_ to collect from agricultural colleges, agricultural experiment stations, and 

_ other sources "valuable information and data on the subject of irrigation". 

This work had not gone far when it was realized that the matter of drainagze was 

_ inextricably involved in irrigation and authority was granted to conduct investi- 
gations relating to the drainage orf irrigated land. The drainage work was gradu- 

ally extended eastward to cover the humid section of the United Statcs. 





By 1904 the work of irrigation and drainage had advanced to a point where 
s+! was deemed advisable to consolidate this work ina separate unit known as 
e Irrigation and Drainaze Investigations", under the Office of Experiment Stations. 
t In 1909 the two branches became separate administrative units with separate ap- 
ray propriations, still functioninz, however, un@er the Office of Experiment Sta- 
| tions. This type of organization contimacd until 1915 when the Office of Public 
oes and Hural Engineering took over, not only the irrigation and drainage - 
alae the Office of Experinent Stations but also the activities in the field 
_ of farm machinery and farn structures that, up to that time, had been carried 
M by the then Office of Farm Management. In 1925 the irrigation 'and drainage 


2 s E 3 

| appropriations were Combined and there was added, in the followinz year, that 

for Machinery and structures. Thus was formed, under the Buream of Public 
Roads, the Division of Agricultural Engineering to operate under one lump-sum 


_ appropriation. 
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ha During these years the agricultural engineering work of the Department had 
| steadily gained in scope and volume and the Agricultural Appropriation Act for 
oo year 1952 made provision for establishing a mreau, effective July l, 
— ivel. ; | 


Bien 


on 


and in the field. Its studies and investigations are conducted for the most 
_ bart in cooperation with other bureaus of the Department, with the state 
> agricultural experiment stations, and in a few instances with trade associations. 


, ‘The work of the bureau is chicfly research carried on in the laboratory 
| 


»™ 


. The bureau is organized into seven administrative and subject~matter div— 
isions designated as follows: | eee | 





© 
eq 
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Division of Administration 
Editorial and Information Division 
Division of Irrigation 
- Division of Drainage and Soil Erosion Control 
Division of Mechanical Equipment 
Division of Structures 
Division of Plans and Service 


“DIVISION OF IRRIGATION . 



























The Division of Irrigation, W. W. McLaughlin, Chief, is engaged in ox 
perimental field and laboratory studies designed to improve the irrigation iam 
practices of the arid West. Chiefly, the work is directed along those lines — 
that tend to result in the conservation of the limited supplies of water f 
available for irrigation, Thus.the studies at the present time deal with the 
‘duty of irrigation water--that,,is, the determination of water requirements of * 
conse the development of methods and equipment for measuring water, conduct” 

ng it to the farm, and applying it; and the determination of the best means — 
af eee cit chi tar the water supply in the underground reservoirs. In addition, 
speci studics are in progress dealing with the specific relation of: irriga~— 
tion and drainage to the health and growth of fruit trees, and with the various 
types of organization desirable in carrying out irrigation enterprises. Siz 
irrigation sooner or later almost invariably involves artificial drainage, 
this latter problem also is the subject of study. The headquarters of the vh: 
Division of Irrigation is at Berkeley, California.  & cepa of field stations: 
are maintained throughout the arid West. Leen = 


DIVISION OF DRAINAGE an. Sort, [EROSION “CONTROL 





‘The Division of Drainage and. Soil Brosion Control; Gene A. Jones, Chief, 
is concerned with the disposal of excess water..from the. standpoint of improvi 
farm land. ‘The activities are largely confined to. the»securing of | experiment L 
data, the application of which tends to .improve - drainage yractices. One im — 
portant line of study, for ins tance, ‘is - the experimontal. determination of the 
rate at vhich excess water must be removed to afford good drainage. Another ~ 
is the study of the durability of drain title under various conditions as to 
soil water as well as to materials of construction. The large-scale removal . 
of drainage water by pumping has been the subject of investigation for many ' 
years, and recently there has been taken up a rai of ares ee main— “4 
tenance. : : e 

‘In connection with soil erosion control, the vureeuanelen mae with caval 
rying on the engineering phases of the project set up as a result of appropr 
ations specifically made by Congress in recent years for this purpose. The ~ 
bureau's work is particularly concerned with the engineering devices, such as | 
terraces and dams, employed in retarding the rate and volume of flow of run 
off water and thus preventing soil. washing, and with the problems involved 
in operating tillage and harvesting machinery over terraces. 


DIVISION OF MECHANICAL CAL BQULEMENT 


The Division of Mechanical Equipment, headed by R. B. ee carries | 
on in the field and laboratory, studies the fundamental purposes of which ie i 
are to develop the actual requirements of machinery. as. applied to agriculture. . 
The studies in progress come chiefly under three heads; first, those dealing — 
with the application of machinery to- particular crops; second, the engineering 
problems involved in processing Eres and third, those concerned with mechan-— 
ical means of combating insect pests. Unier the first type,. investigations ie 
are in progress of the application of machinery to the growing and herve 
of sugar beets, to cotton production, and to corn production and harvesting. — 
In the field of crop processins, studies are being made of the artificial 
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é dehydration of forage crops and of small grains. The outstanding project of 
| ber third class is that in connection with the control of the European corn 


| borer, which includes the developinent and use of machines and attachments to 

" Machines the operation of which, in ordinary cultural work, tends to destroy 

_ the borer. Other »rojects relating to pest control include the application of 

_ mechanical methods to the control of the ink bollworm of cotton, and the devel- 
opment of more satisfactory equipment for spraying insecticides. 


}: DIVISION OF STRUCTURES 


io The Division of Structures, Wallace Ashby, Chief, deals with the fundamen- 
_ tal problems of building construction and building equipment as related to the 

_ farm. This division also handles the subjects of farm water supply, sewerage 
disposal, and lighting and heating. Chief among the subjects under study at 
present are those relating to the dairy barn and structures for the trackside 
storage of yotatoes. The division is also taking active part in connection with 
the studies being made under the ausnices of the President's Conference on Home 
Building and Home Ownership. 





DIVISION OF PLANS AND SERVICE 





The work of the Division of Plans and Service, M. C. Betts, Chief, is prin- 
Cipally the rendering of engineering and architectural assistance to other 
bureaus of the Devartment of Agriculture in connection with the designing and 

constructing of facilities needed by the bureaus in their work. ‘The assistance 

so rendered consists in the preparation of plans and specifications for struc- 

) tures, specifications for equipment, the making of surveys and mans, and the 

Bi eservision of construction work. | 

a 

i At the present time two of the bureau's »rojects are carried as special 

|) assignments, the engineer in charge reporting directly to the chief of bureau. 

a One of these is the study of the mechanical »hases of the cot- 

Pe special ton ginning study under wav at a svecially constructed laboratory 

| Assignments at Stoneville, Mississippi. C. A. Bennett is in direct charge of 
this work. The other, assigned to George R. Boyd, is the carrying 

n of studies, the purpose of which is to develop plans for improving the . 
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No effort has been made in the above to state the cooperative relations 

at exist in the various projects. As a matter of fact, practically all of 

; them ecither are parts of more comprehensive projects, or involve 
phases other than engineering that require that they be carried 
out on a cooperative basis. 









th 


, a In the interests of agricultural engineering extension the bureau has an 
| arrangement with the Department Extension Service under which the full time of 
‘a senior agricultural engineer is devoted to this ficld. 5S. P. Lyle acts as 
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MISTAKES IN BIDS 


Among the major perplexities attending the business of purchasing offi 
of the department are those arising from alleged mistakes in bids and the @ 
-af bidders either to withdraw or modify their offers accordingly. A proble 
thig sort was recently presented to this department when bids were opened f 
62 units of a certain article of equipment. Of the two lowest bidders one 
quoted a unit price of $31.50 but carried out an extension of $1,890. This 
made his bid as to total somewhat less than that of a competitor whose unit 
was $31.25 and who had correctly extended it in the sum of $1,937.50. When 
mistake was called to the attention of the local representative, present at 
opening, of the firm in whose bid it occurred, he was unable to offer expla 
tion and telegraphed to his firm for instructions. The reply was that the 
desired to abide by the total price of $1,890, but without explanation of t 
discrepancy. The matter.was of necessity referred to the Comptroller Gener 
His decision,. A-39801, of January 7, 1932, announces the following conclusior 
"A telegram from the company after such inspection (of bids) by its representa- 
tive cannot overcome the rule stated in the standard form that in the event of 
error the unit price would govern, - particularly when there was no explanation 
as to the unit price, - and it is much more important to the public interest — 
that there be strictly observed the rules established for the consideration 
and determination of bids than that there be a small saving in such a purchase." 


i 


Ea sy bo 
Low Operating Costs of b. A. I. Motor Venicles 


yy 

Louis V. Woulfe 
Bureau of Animal Industry 
A recent compilation of the cost of operating passenger cars and small 
trucks in the Bureau of Animal Industry, during the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1931, shows the greater economy of Government-owned vehicles over those pri- # 
vately owned, | 


The cost of operating the 179 passenger cara and 61 small trucks owned 
the bureau was 2.71 cents per mile for upkeep, gasoline, oil, cleaning of ca 
tire repairs, and storage. Interest and depreciation are valued at 1.5 cents 
a mile more, making a total of 4.21 cents. The total number of bureau's motor 
vehicles, operating in 45 states, as of June 30, 1941, was 240, or 26 per cent 
of those owned by the Department of Agriculture. The average annual mileage 
of B. A. I. cars was 12,045 milos. The cost of operation per vehicle was 


The analysis of costs further shows that the 179 passenger cars covered, 
in official travel during the last fiscal year, a total of more than 2,000, 
Miles, at a total cost of about $56,500. These automobiles wore run at an 
average cost of 2.75 cents per mile, not including interest and depreciation 
The mileaze during the year of the average passenger vehicle was 11,486 mile 
(ate Bucost: of slightly more than $300 per car. es, : 
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The srall peers cove red more than 334, ayo miles, at an av~rrevate cost of 
wnearly. $22, OOO. Tneir cost per mile wos 3.63 Sents; sot tnelutin« interest and 
pdenrecia ation. The travel for these trucks was 13,685 miles, ise an averave. oncr- 


| ating cost of $359, The combined travel for all vehicles was 2,890,828 miles, 
ata total cost of less than $78,500. 





othe sane Ritch had been covered, by rail, waich, of course, would not 
~have been -ossible in reachin; farms ani ranches, at 3.6 cents ner mile, the 
Dacerecate Yailroad -fare, not inclu@in> pullman charres, would have aimounted to 
more than $104,000. or about. $25,500 more than shown. by motor-vehicle usace. 
_ Assuming that many of the miles were. covereG with more than one yjassenger in 
Mee Car or truck, -thcore is to be reckoned as 2 result an additional econony in 
Brevor of the Governnent. if tne same number of miles had been covered by use 
i> Of personally owned autos, at the rate of 7 cents yer nile, the usual rate paid 
for such service, the fisure would hare Meeps to $202,357 or nearly $124,000 
more ne ae cost of operatin; the sovernment-owned vehicles. . The Government, 
nowever,. btains tires, zasoline, . Hoa LS repairs, acccasories, and sometimes 
even.cars ee materially lower cost, then the average > private owner is able to do. 





f 
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These passenser corsa. and small trucks are used vy. the Burcau of Animal 
Industry ey to carry employees, cam and tesytin> materials promptly te 
aninal-discase-affected areas, and.to expedite tho inspection of farms and ran- 
ches remote from railroads. In practice, this mode of transportation has fac~ 
| ilitated an cconomical administration of the: burcen's functions. The projects 
_ to which these vehicles are allotted cover (1) the eradication of tuberculosis 
man all sections of the United States; (2) the cradication of cattle ticks in 
the southern quarantine zones; (3) the eradication of scabies in range areas; 
(4) the control of ho: cholera; ard (5) travel in connection with neat inspec- 
tion. The cars and small trucks are distributed by Seogravshical areas, as 
® follows: South Central States, 86; Western, 66; South Atlantic, 35; West North 
ie Central, 25; North Atlantic, 17; and Sast North Centra ay ap hill 
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THE DEPARTMONT WATCH FORCE 


Probably nowhere in the government service are members of the watch or 
“guard force required.to.assume as many varied duties and responsibilities as 
are those. located in:the Departiaent of Agriculture, according to H. A. Nelson, 
niet of the Division of Operation. In addition to their regular rounds of 
‘inspection the watchmen within this Devartment are often times required to. empty 
mMeinigerator drip pans, observe the operations of. scientific apparatus, and 
are always confronted. with unusual fire and flood hazards. As the organiza- 
‘tions of the Department occuny widely scattered buildings, the cost of this 
Bervice is extremely high, and it is only sossible to maintain the watch force 
Within its appropriation limits by the most careful economy in expenditures. 
The force at the »resent time consists of approximately 90 officers and men, 
but this fact is never realized by the avcrage departmental worker as only 
‘two officers and ten men are ordinarily on duty during the hours from 8 a.m. to 
4 )-m.;.and the’ personnel of the Devartment has- AUT LC: opportunity to observe 
the operations: of nts: organisation. naire 


In order to ey euard the buildings it is necessary that an adequate 
_ check be kept on peo le within the building after regulation working hours. 
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To this end registers are maintained of all persons entering or leaving th 
building at any other time than the ordinary office hours, and admission i 
permitted only by presentation of building yasses. Unfortunately there ap 
to be some slight misunderstanding on the part of the employees who are cal 
upon to present nasses before entering the building as to the necessity fo 
this procedure. Frequent changes in the assignments of the members of the 
force are necessary, and under such circunmstances it is not surprising that 
veteran employees are unknown to some of the guards at one time or another, 
and hence passes are required to be shown before any one can enter the bui 
Mr. Nelson states that the watchmen who fail to require the display of Offa 
passes by persons not personally known to them are delinquent in their auty, 
and urges the members of the Department who enter the building after the re 
tion working hours to cooperate to the fullest extent in assisting the guar 
force to maintain their proper records and in the efficient performance of 
their duty. 


Employees approached by persons soliciting or sclling in the various 
buildings are requested to immediately notify cithor the watchman on duty o 
the watch office, as the regulations of the Department prohibit these activi- 
ties within the buildings. The members of the watch force are responsible for 
the administration of this regulation, but frequently salesmen and solicitors 
gain admission without their knowledge. Constant effort is being made to ine 
prove the character of the service rendered by this organization, and any st - 

gestions or criticism to this end from members of the Departmental staff wi 
de ap oreciated. 


ete ve 
BOOK REVIEWS 


Administrators who are confronted with the problem of putting their: a 
across with cither superior or subordinate will find tlany valuable suggesti 
in "Strategy in Handling People" by Ewing T. Webb and John J. B. Morgan. ~ 
authors have followed an excellent technique in preparing this hook in that 
dreds of anecdotes of fanous people have been used to illustrate the broad 
Ciple set out by then. 


“he broad field of personnel management as applied to the individual 1 
been carefully covered in "Personnel Management" by Walter D. Scott, Robert 
Clothier and Stanley B. Mathewson. The book does not attempt to set up a pr 
cedure which will »rove satisfactory in all cases, but rather gets out the 
principles which sccm fundamental at tho present time. This book should be 
interest to all administrators who are interested in securing the highest 4 
grec. of efficiency from their personnel. 


COOPERATIVENESS 
eens eibie a work with otners to Sere dete rebated cc a great. prod 


the principal eeaaei on is “porsonal credit and recognition. 


~~-Dr. John R. Mohler 








* 
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bew Procedures in aking Appointments 


~ Se het 
ile . HepeiMeorreluneste, Cher ¢ , 
Division.of Appointments. 


At the direction of the President, the Chief Coordinator's Office has been 
designated as a clearing house through which a»pointments in the Government 
Service are made. This arrangement was brought about by the President's de- 
Sire to utilize personnel, which because of completed or curtailed work had 
become surplus in some departments, in filling vacancies in other branches of 
the service instead of bringing new >eople into the service. It was also his 
wish that temporary positions in the Government Service be filled by the tem- 
porary detail of emy loyee es from other devartnents when they were available due 
to seasonal slack of work. 


All departments of the eres made a survey of their employees in the 
competitive classified service, both Washington and ficld scrvices, and re- 
ported such employces as were considered surplus or available for temporary 
detail to the Chief Coordinator and the Civil Service Commission in order to 
establish surplus registers there. The various bureaus and offices of the 
Government are now required to submit renorts en employees available for trans- 
fer or detail currently and as soon as it is determined they are available 
field officers will report direct to their bureau chiefs in Wash ington’ personnel 
available for transfer or detail. Civil Service Form 375 should be obtained 
from and submitted for those considered surplus and available for transfer to- 
gether with information as to when the employce will be released, if known; 
the: lowest salary acceptable to the employee in a new position; and whether or 
not the employee will accept tomporary appointment. In the case of employees 

reported available for detail the actual period of availability should be in- 
dicated. he above »rocedure is necessary in order that survlus registers may 
be maintained by the Civil Service Conmission, 


In filling all positions in the competitive classified service of the 
Department of Agriculture, cither temporary or permanent, Washington Of field, 
prior consideration is given to surplus lists in the Civil Service ‘Commission 
in Washington and the offices of the District Managers of the Commission in the 
ficld. Certification from the regular registers of eligibles or for reinstatc- 
ments are not authorized as long as projerly qualified persons are available 
on the surplus list. 


No temporary »ersonnel can be employed in Washington, D.’ C., without first 
obtaining a clearance from the Chief Coordinator, through the Department's 
Division of Appointments. Clearances for temporary personnel in the field ser- 
vice must be obtained by the field officer making the appointment from the Area 


- Coordinator dircct. Where Federal business associations are properly organized 





the area coordinators have delegated authority to those. activities to give 
Clearance. After clearance has been obtained from the area coordinator or bus- 
iness association, the field officer will forward a copy to the Civil Service 
District Manager with the usual request for certification of eligibles or auth- 
ority, as heretofore. 
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EMPLOYMENT OF ATTORNEYS NOT NECESSARY aa 
IN CONNECTION WITH PETIREMENT CLAIMS 4 





Employees and former employees of the Department have sometimes 

engaged the services of attorneys to represent or assist them in handling 
claims under the retirement act. Such employment is an entirely unnec- i 
essary expense. Officials of the Department of Agriculture, the Civil Serv- | 
ice Commission, and the Veterans! Administration are always ready and willing 
to advise and assist employees on retirement matters. If an employee is 
not satisfied with the way his claim is decided, he always has the right of 
appeal. ‘ | . 







It may be stated that the Retirement Act contains no provisions what- 
ever for the recognition of attorneys; however, under a general authority 
conferred by law, agents or attorneys who have been admitted to practice 
before the department which handles retirement claims and who are in good 
standing may be recognized to represent claimants in connection with the : 
prosecution of claims under the retirement act. Employees of the Department 
of Agriculture, of course, have no means of knowing who those agents or 
attorneys are, nets Aa ht 
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- RECENT COMPTROLLER'S DECISIONS 
If subscriptions to magazines and periodicals ran always in periods 
of a year or less a certain Government department would have been spared 
a recent unpleasant experience. Publishers have a way, hewever, of fix- 
ing subscription terms with a cheerful disregard of Federal fiscal and. 
accounting exigencies, and in this way the department in question found 
itself committed to a subscription from July 1, 1932 to December 31, 1932. 
It was paid in advance from current funds. But when the voucher was 
reached for audit the General Accounting Office figured by proportion the 
cost of a straight year's subscription and disallowed the rest. ‘The 
department in vain advanced the plea that it had "never received suspen- 
sions in the past for similar purchases and it is understood that it has 
been the practice of other departments to make purchases of this kind." 
The Comptroller General, A-40563, Feb. 6, 1932, announced’ the rule; 
"***The cost of subscriptions to magazines or periodicals for one year 
or less may be charged to the appropriation current when the subscription 
was ordered, notwithstanding that it may cover deliveries extending into 
a subsequent fiscal year, but this has not been extended to authorize 
payment more than one year's subscription in advance, or'’for more than — 
one year's subscription from the same fiscal year appropriation." 
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_ There cannot be a good and economical government without copable ss ame 
and industrious public employees. uf re ae Be 
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Navy Luoricatieg Oil Contracts 


By 
J. M. Locknanc, Associate Chief, 
Division of Purchase, Wan Ce & Traffic. 


For several years past many field Roney ine of this Department have avail- 
ed themselves of the opportunity of procuring lubricating oils from the annual 


_ Navy Department contracts. These contracts provide for the furnishing of var- 


ious grades of several types of oils, including motor oils. Contract prices 

are usually considerably lower than those obtainable in small quantities locally, 
and the quality, reported to be of high -rade, is based on Navy Department 
specifications and subject to Navy test. 


The oils are contracted for. in cans and cases, in steel barrels or druns, 
metal drums, or tank cars; the minimum quantity that may be ordered is a case 
of two five~callon cans. The oil is delivered by the contractor on 10 days! 
notice at any railroad station in the United States. 


While the Navy Department each year attempts to secure, in advance of ad- 
vertisement, subscription by other departments to its schedules, the contracts, 
when made, also carry a prevision under which activities may be added during 
the contract period by application of the department concerned to the Secretary 
of the Navy. 


Wherever provision can be made for the ecanomical handling of the minimum 
of two five-gallon cans ef oil, and the activity is not already included in the 
contract, it is recommended that the official in charge communicate with his 
bureau in Washington requesting that his activity be included in the contract, 
if, in his opinion, such action is desirable. Unless the quantity is unusually 
large, he need not estimate the amount of oil to be yurchased, but merely in- 
dicate the grades of oil and types of containers his needs involve. The par- 
ticular activity and geographical area to be covered mst be stated. 


It must be understoed, also, that activities already under contract for 
Oils from other sources can not be included in the Navy contracts within the 
duration of the contract period ef such other contracts. 


The following paragraph from a recent circular of the Chief Coordinator 
sets ferth the obligation of any activity participating in the Navy contracts: 


"It should be understood that those activities participating in Navy 
lubricating oil contracts are obligated to erder oil from the contractors 
when the contracts provide for delivery of 4ils suitable for the purpese to 
which they are to be used. In other wards, participating activities should 


A understand that they are obligated to use the contracts to the exclusion of 


other methods of procurement when suitable oils are obtainable in the forms 
ef delivery required. Attention is also invited to the restrictions placed 


; a upon all purchases within the District of Columbia by the Act of June 17, 1910, 


and amendments thereto," 





"Checking Up Un Your Urrice” 


"There are few offices where some-form of check-up or aypraisal is 
unnecessary," is the opinion expressed by Norman C. Firth, managing editor 
of SYSTZM in his second article in December System on Check~Your-—Office 


Series. 


Mr. Firth advocates the use of a list of questions concerning (1) | 
Routines and Methods (2) Clerical Output (3) Control of Outyut, 
further stating that, "Properly used it prevents the continuation of 
uneffective procedures that have just grown up with the business and are 
used merely because they have not been subjected to careful analysis." 


Rate yourself either by answering "Yes" or "No". A numerical basis 


may be used such as substituting the number "5" for yes, number "3" for no, 


and number:"1" for answer other than yes or no. For comparison the 
rating can be-expressed on a percentage basis by dividing the total score 
by the highest »ossible score. 


The McGraw-Hill Publishins Company, Inc., New York Publishers of 
System offer to furnish additional copies of these forms upon request. 
Here are the questions: ieee 
ROUTINES AND METHODS 
Rating 


1. Have all useless steps in procedures and routines been dis- 
continued? 


2. Are there as few steps as possible? 
5. Is there a specific and understood purpose for each step? 


4. Does the work go-in a direct manner from one person to anoth-— 
er without needless repeating of the sane work or records? 


5. Does work move along resularly and speedily without being 
held up? 


6. Is each step always performed in the same manner? 

7. «Are the most effective methods being used in each instance? 
8. Is the same operation performed the same way by all workers? 
9. Have duplicate operations or forms been eliminated? 

10. Are reports submitted only as often as needed? 


ll. Has the spending of excessive time on details, at the expense 
of more important matters, been eliminated? 

le. Has the amount of stationery and suwy lies kept in desks or 
cabinets in departments or sections been limited? 
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oe ea tent amount of stationery and supplies kept on 
an 2 


Are clerks’ kept supplied with the torting materials? 


Are supervisors furnished with the necessary records and 

materials? 

dre fountain pens and mechanical~pencils used where they are 

appropriate? 

Are carbon paper and typewriter°ribbons used for a siti ieionts 

ly long time, and not for too Jong a time? 

Has the use of usable printed forms or good stationery for 
scratch pads been eliminated? ik Heel 
__ Are obsolete forms used for scratch pads? 

_In the interior telephone directory is there an ep ER 

listing by »ersons' names? 

Are lishts and the electric current turned off when not in use? 

Durins the lunch period is someone present in your section or 

department to answer inquiries on telephone calls? 

CLERICAL OUTPUT Rating 


Do you know how much work each. worker should do and whether 
he is doing it? 


Has all possible work been standardized? 


Is all standardized work measured? 


. Is work subdivided as far as is effective? 


Is each employee's work definitely assigned without too many 
jobs to any one person? 


Are all workers kept uniformly busy on useful work? 


Are clerks kept on one job a sufficiently lone time? 


Are incompetent new workers dismissed as soon as adequate 


training efforts reveal their incompetence? 


In lending workers between departments or sections, is the 


best good of the whole company considered? 


Is work started promptly in the morning and after lunch, 


- without delays on the way to désks, and without waiting for 
the bell? ; 
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ll. Is work contimed up to the end of the morning and afternoon 
working periods without undue preparations for stopping work? 


ih, your section or department have you safficiently elininated;: 
Lo. Interruptions to workers ? 
13. Argument? 
14. Gossiping? 
15. Procrastination? 
16. Absences from desks? 
17. Delays in answering telephones? 
18. Unnecessary questions? 
19. Stalling or soldiering by clerks? 
20. Personal telephone nalieth 
21. Personal tape Best 
| CONTROL OF OUTPUT 


1. Are there well planned provisions for handling peaks of work? 


2. Are peaks forecast from such indicators as incoming mail or 
orders or from experience, so far as is possible? 


3. Are the well planned provisions for peaks used vhen peaks are 
expected? 


4. Is overtime avoided in normal seasons? 


5. If they are appropriate are graphic methods used to compare 
actual with planned production? 


6. Do you know what force is required for stated volumes of work? 
7. Have "rush" jobs been eliminated as far as possible? 
8. Has each supervisor a good follow-up system? 


9. Have delays in work been eliminated? 





